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ments of mind” said he, ‘‘are not such as be- 
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long to all times, and ages and places. But 
literary studies afford nurture for youth, de- 
light for age, adornment for prosperity, ref- 
uge and solace for adversity, good-cheer for 
home-life, away from home don’t hamper us; 
they are companions of our nights, of our 
journeys, of our summerings in the country.”’ 

Infinitely more than this could be said of the 
Word which “‘liveth and abideth forever.’’ 
Ciceronian effects and accomplishments of 
scholarship are very inviting and admirable in 
their place. They are of the luxuries of cul- 
ture. and as possibly embellishments of a high 
service in life, as on the other hand an indul- 
gence of the veriest selfishness. They carry 
their own improvements, among which redemp- 
tion is not included. Cecil Rhodes and Jay 
Gould are said to have found them all that Cic- 
ero said. So much the better for them, where- 
insoever classics did not take the place of still 
Better. But we look deeper than the abiding 
companionship of literary habitude, for the 
living society of the Word that can speak to 
our condition, find us out, and build us up, not 
merely in word but in power, and that too, of 
an endless life. . 

Near then as Grecian culture may be to the 
mind as varnish to the wood, or graining 
stained on; yet Christian culture wants its 
beauty bred in all the inward fibre, so that the 
rubbing up, the tribulation, and the polishing 
simply expose the conformations and groupings 
of a beauty all glorious within—the beauty of 
character which can take a polish, rather than 
the beauty of a varnish which covers up char- 
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The public wars are now generally tired 
out or hushed, and the hearts of the people 
continue strangers to the Peace from which 
peace on earth comes. After this, in time 
and in eternity, the judgment. The past was 
awful, the awfulest remains. The wrath of 
man will be overruled to praise God, but for 
all this business, until the books are opened, 
man is the enly thing that will praise man. 


The Upbuilding Word, and a Sound Conscience. 

He who by his word put into nature a 
commanded light, Himself shines into human 
hearts as their spiritual light. The entering 
in of that Word gives his light to every man 
that comes into the world. The Word’s life 
is man’s light. In due time made incarnate 
for a season, now manifest as spirit and life 
that we might be incarnations of the same, 
nigh us in our heart and in our mouth, He who 


is the Word is the inspiration of every good | acter. 


word and work of ours,—the commencement 
Word for every right thing to do, or to say. 
To the word of his grace He commends us. It 
is able to build us up. It speaks to our higher 
life from the highest Life; and it speaks to 
our lower life saying ‘‘Come up higher.” It is 
always constructive, up-building; disregard of 
it always destructive, degrading. Its force is 
the very creative energy itself, both life and 
power. All-penetrating, it lights up the finest 
discrimination between thoughts and intents, 
laying bare to the conscience our motives, and 
is the search-light to every secret corner of 
our guilt or good. 

Cicero could tell us of other words of an- 
other culture; which is not another, if hand- 
maid to the Highest. ‘‘For other engaye- 










We may live briefly in what is put on, 


but eternally by what is put in. 


By the character-building word we mean 


the Divine intelligence of right and wrong 
which comes to the heart and conscience of 
every man and woman, speaking to their con- 
dition, and which a good conscience will in- 


terpret truly. And even the poor and dis- 
torted consciences will learn to interpret the 
Divine light truly, as they persevere to admit 
it and to follow out its discoveries. But as 
a rule, he that does evil hates the light, will 
not let it in, and his bad and crooked con- 
science fails (unless an eye-opener like an 
earthquake breaks him up) to get rectified 
—and sometimes even then may refuse cor- 
rection. But for all consciences, good ones and 


impaired ones, the rule of their betterment 


is the rule of the Word—‘‘He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.’’ 


Conscience, I say,—thy own and not anoth- 


er’s—and ‘especially not some corporate con- 
science, which has no soul. Such is not a con- 
science towards God, but a consensus with the 
set we belong to, or would keep in with, what 
we sometimes observe as a class-conscience, 
and not an individual conscience. 


In due time it becomes a mercy in the train- 


ing for life to break up a class conscience into 
so many emancipated and individual conscien- 
ces. About to disembark from more protected 
homes or schools into a country and into times 
whose people seem, through recent movements, 


increasingly taught to be merging private con- 


science into the public tide, may our youth 


not drift indiscriminatingly with the current, 
but keep a single eye to the witness for Truth 
in their single hearts. Let us stand by what 
is shown to be Truth, though the world in 
passing by the Truth, pass us by with it. 
One’s character perhaps this very day needs 
to choose a new start, a commencement on the 
basis of the witness in its own conscience 
towards its own Master, Christ in it the hope 
of its glory. 

It is of the root of atheism to say, ‘‘My 
country right or wrong,’’ and not ‘‘God only.”’ 
It is of treason to say, ‘‘My party right or 
wrong,” and not ‘‘my country’s good alone.”’ 
It is of paganism to say, ‘‘My church right 
or wrong” and ‘‘not Christ only, the head over 
all things to his church and me.”’ 

The word’s progress never had a prophet or a 
leader while his conscience swerved from its in- 
dividual ideal, though all men for a season for- 
sook him. And the world never got atrocious 
or diabolical work done, where men, serving 
on sale to operate it, did not consent to lose 
individual consciences in their crowd, or in 
the state, or sometimes in such system of 
things as they thought tobe thechurch. That 
is not what churches are ordained for. They 
are for the individual allegiance of members 
to their holy Head; who said, ‘‘for this cause 
was I born, for this cause 1 came into the 
world that I might bear witness for the Truth. 
Every one that is of the Truth heareth my 
voice.” 

To-day, then, ‘‘if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your heart,’’ but in hearing that 
Witness and following Him let us tender, 
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sweeten, sanctify our hearts, and re-commence 
to-day. 

For in this day and time, to adapt to our use 
words lately written, ‘‘foundations are laid for 
a better time to come. In this day influences 
are going abroad through all worlds of highest 
moment. In this day that may be done in us 
and through us which affects remote ages. 
All of beauty and of truth lie within our 
reach, if we take the healthy view of life, and 
cast from us all those diseased thoughts that 
poison the spring of reflection and feeling at 
their source. Robust and growing views of 
man’s place in the universe, and God’s imma- 
nence, seem about to blossom like the won- 
drous century tree that after long upbuilding 
of hidden resources puts forth a flower.’’ 


Selected. 





was a constant sufferer, and an encourager of 
others also to faithfulness therein; diligent in 
attending of meetings for the worship of God, 
until by age and infirmity of body he was de- 
prived of that privilege. He oftensaid, ‘‘The 
worship of God, and the good of the Church 











He truly confided in the Lord, and gave this 
testimony on his dying bed, that God had 
dealt bountifully with his soul, and had given 
him all he had need of, and that he had peace 
with the Lord, and his soul was returning into 
rest. : 

He died the 22nd of the Tenth Month, 1715, 
aged about eighty-two, and a minister about 
forty years. 


How John Bellows Was Led, and Further 
Notes. 

In the account presented to our readers re- 
cently, John Bellows’ turn to a distinctive em- 
bracing of the doctrines and testimonies of 
our religious Society was attributed by a 
writer largely to his reading of the works of 
Isaac Penington. This no doubt had a large 
place in ministering to the deep spirituality of 
his Christian culture. But as regards the em- 
bracing of the distinctive testimonies of our 
profession, it is due to truth that John Bel- 
lows’ own account of himself, as written to 
the editor of the British Friend should now be 
given. It is as follows:— 

It is difficult, I am aware, to give from 
abridged notes the exact words used by those 
who have spoken in such gatherings as that of 
the Yearly Meeting: but there are two or 
three verbal changes made in what I said 
about the Hague Conference, as reported in 
thy issue for Sixth Month, which I will ask thy 
leave to correct. 

I did not describe the President as ‘‘M.”’ 
de Staal, but as ‘‘Baron” de Staal: nor did I 
say ‘‘Mr.” Andrew Whyte, in speaking of the 
United States Envoy: or refer to Fifth-day as 
“‘Thursday.” Slight as are these differences in 
the form of expression, they would in my case 
imply the abandonment of a practice of nearly 
fifty years, which I desire to retain; not, cer- 
tainly with any covert idea of hinting it asa 
rule for others, but because the reason I can 
give for it will carry weight witlr every person 
whether in or out of the Society of Friends, 
whose opinion I value. ; 

Brought up in the Society by parents who 
had become Friends frum conviction, I had 
taken for granted that its teachings were 
pure Christianity—that is, in theory, —until at 
twenty years of age I was broughi face to 
face with the tremendous realities which soon- 
er or later confront every human soul. My 
take-it-easy Quakerism went to pieces in the 
storm, and ut this critical moment, under the 
influence of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, I had very nearly built up in its 
place a traditional belief in the opposite doc- 
trines of the sacraments and water-baptism, 
and such system of worship as fits with their 
observance. It was, however, made clear to 
me that before making the important change 
this would involve, I was bound to do wkat I 
had never yet done, and that was to examine 
for myself, with all the light I could obtain, 
and with all the earnestness of one newly 
awakened to a consciousness of the powers of 
the world to come, the foundations of the 


































Thomas Williamson. 


Thomas Williamson of Bannerig, Westmore- 
land, was born about the latter end of the 
Fourth Month, 1633, of honest parents of good 
report, and educated according to the manner 
of the Church of England. 

He was naturally of a free and cheerful 
disposition, inclining in his youth to the van- 
ities and pastimes in which tou many spent 
their precious time, though at that time he 
was very circumspect in observing those out- 
ward performances which he esteemed reli- 
gious duties. But in the year 1670 it pleased 
the Lord to visit him with some affliction of 
body, and to open his understanding to see the 
emptiness of all his former furmal profession, 
and the vanities of his past life; and sorrow 
and distress took hold upon him for it, and 
cries and breathings were raised in him to 
the Lord, that he would show him his way, 
and he would walk in it. 

It pleased the Lord to answer his desire, 
and to convince him of the blessed Truth, 
which he received with joy and gladness, be- 
fore he had been at any meeting of the people 
called Quakers; and he gave up thereto ac- 
cording to his understanding. 

About the year 1673, his mouth was opened 
in a public testimony to declare the goodness 
of the Lord to him, and to encourage all to 
faithfulness; in which he was a good example, 
and a considerable sufferer for his testimony, 
both by imprisonment and spoiling of goods. 
In the year 1678 he was imprisoned three 
months for preaching Truth in asteeple-house, 
and most of his goods were taken from him 
by some justices, on the Conventicle Act. 
He was not only fined for himself but ten 
pounds laid on him for being present at a 
meeting held at Bownass, the 15th of the Sev- 
enth Month 1078. 

His testimony he delivered in much plain- 
ness and simplicity. He was tender to the 
good in all, though sharp in rebuking that 
which was evil. He was a man who feared 
God, sincerely loved Truth, and hated hy- 
pocrisy and deceit; sound in judgment, of 
a good conversation and just and honest to- 
ward all men; undaunted in suffering, rejoic- 
ing that the Lord had counted him worthy to 
suffer for his name’s sake. He was zealous in 
his testimony against the payment of tithes, 
and those called church rates, for which he 





















































' doctrines held by the Society of Friends. | 


read Barclay’s arguments especially, and with 
them the texts both of the New and the Old 
Testament which he cites, till, after many 
anxious days and nights the light shone on 
| them steadily and brightly as the sunrise in 


ought to be preferred before our business.” | a cloudless sky, and I was made assure of the 


truth of what the world calls Quakerism as | 
was of my own existence. For some days the 
power of this conviction was so great as to 
leave room for no other thought than of the 
goodness and love of God. When this abated 
sufficiently to admit another thought, that 
thought was, ‘‘Now that I know and am cer- 
tain that this is the Truth, shall I be ashamed 
to profess it openly to everyone with whom | 
came in contact?” I felt there could be no 
alternative. I was bound in honor not to 
evade it; it was a case of noblesse oblige; and 
I believe that no one who reads these lines, 
if he or she had gone through the same ex- 
perience, would have come to any other con- 
clusion. 

I had no human being to consult with, for | 
was far from home among strangers; and it 
may be that the course I took was not theo- 
retically the wisest. But asI pondered the 
position and remembered that the world had 
come to associate certain peculiarities of 
speech with the profession of ‘‘Quakerism,’’ it 
appeared to me a simple way of letting it 
be known that I was not ashamed of being 
thought a ‘‘Quaker,”’ ifI adopted these pe- 
culiarities. What there might be in them per 
se I did not stay to enquire; nor have | 
ability or the wish to work out a rule of three 
apportionment between the tithe-values of 
mint, anise and cummin, as against those of 
the weightier matters of the law. There is no 
rule and no law in ‘*Quakerism’”’ that I know 
of, but that of striving after reality; no ‘‘prin- 
ciples but the one eternal principle that we 
should love the Lord our God with all our 
heart, and our neighbor as ourselves: which 
we can only do by abiding in, and being con- 
tinually guided by his Spirit. 1 was content 
that what is usually called the ‘‘plain lan- 
gage’’ stamped me with the stigma of believ- 
ing this, and therefore | adopted it. Later 
on I sometimes found it involved suffering; but 
even that suffering was of no mean value, for 
in it the meaning of the words became clear: 
that ‘‘Things which are despised hath God 
chosen, yea and things which are not, to bring 
to nought things that are.’’ 

I am thy Friend, 
JOHN BELLOWS. 

Sixth Month 24, 1899. 

We may add that Count Tolstoy’s expres- 
sion in regard to his acquaintance with John 
Bellows, beginning with his visit to the fam- 
ine-stricken districts of Russia may be found 
in an interview of Andrew D. White with the 
former, recounted in McClure’s Magazine for 
Fourth Month, 1901. But we forbear to 
quote laudatory expressions which might seem 
personal or not referred to the Divine glory. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes could attribute what 
our friend was to Divine grace. in the words: 
‘*We thanked God that there are such sweet, 
intelligent, receptive natures.’’ 

A few weeks before his death, in a letter 
to a Russian lady John Bellows wrote as fol- 
lows:— 

“This life cannot last much longer, and 
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the state that must follow it is full of uncer- 
tainty, notwithstanding any efforts I may 
have made in time past to be ready for the 
But there is a time for all 


uncertainty as to what is to follow in another 
state of existence, is at present, best for me, 
because it is not the will of God that we should 
rest on anything but, or on anything short 
of the continued revelation of his own Divine 
Nature to our souls. If we relied on the 
memory of some past revelation of it, we 
could evade some of that effort that we 
ought to use in seeking Him anew... There 
is no stagnant water in the river of Life that 
flows for ever from his presence... At this 
moment I cannot get farther than the cry of 
the thief on the Cross ‘Lord remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom!’—nor 
even so far as he in the promise that followed 

He who forms the light and creates the 
darkness knows that both are necessary for 
the perfecting of his work in the soul.”’ 

The following, nearly in the words of a let- 
ter from a son, seems to us entitled to be 
public property: ‘‘Perhaps thou art not able 
to realize as we can that my father’s life was 
one in which the calm surface of the pathway 
to peace was often, very often, disturbed by 
the storms which his faithfulness to duty, 
whether in exposing hypocrisy or that which 
loveth or maketh a lie, or in any way standing 
out for the honor of Truth, often incurred. 
And therefore we look back with great pleas- 
ure to his visit to America last summer, when 
and where he met with nothing but love and 
esteem. I certainly have often thought that 
that was the crowning period to his life. 
Amongst the Philadelphia Friends he was 
loved and esteemed and he reciprocated in 
like measure. In New England he apprecia- 
ted the good will extended him. 

‘‘Now his form lies in a beautiful spot 
among the hills about six miles from Glouces- 
ter,—as much in the country as Middletown 
or Chadd’s Ford. The funeral was very large- 
ly attended for such an out-of-the way place, 
quite a number of clergy of the established 
church being conspicuous for their presence, 
—the Dean of Gloucester, and others. Be- 
fore these, vocal expression was given to the 
lesson from my father’s life, of waiting upon 
the revealing of the power of Immortality in 
the stillness of the soul.” 





LADY HUNTINGDON. —Lady Huntingdon, with 
an income of only twelve hundred pounds a 
year, did much fur the cause of religion. She 
maintained the college she had erected, at her 
sole expense; she built chapels in most parts 
of the kingdom, and she supported ministers 
who were sent to preach in various parts of 
the world. 

A minister of the gospel and a person from 
the country once called on her. When they 
left, the country man turned his eyes toward 
the house, and after a shurt pause said, 
‘‘What a lesson!’ Can a person of her noble 
birth, nursed in the lap of grandeur, live in 
such a house, so meanly furnished, and shall 
I, a tradesman, be surrounded with luxury and 
elegance? 


folly.’? 





THE FRIEND. 


“ART THOU WEARY?” 
Art thou weary, art thou languid ? 
Art thou sore distrest ? 
“Come to me,” saith one “and coming 
Be at rest!” 


Hath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide ? 
“Tn his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side.” 


Hath He diadem as monarch 
That his brow adorns ? 
“Yea, a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here ? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


If I hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last ? 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan past.” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay ? 
“Not till earth, ant not till Heaven - 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless ? 
“ Angels, martyrs, prophets, virgins, 
Answer, yes.” 


— Adapted from the Greek by John Mason Neale. 
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A Mammoth in Cold Storage. 


The recent remarkable discovery by Dr. 
Herz of the body of a huge mammoth in a bed 
of glacier ice in Eastern Siberia has again 
revived among scientific thinkers, the discus- 
sion of the quadrupeds fed in lands of abound- 
ing pasture where snows and ice have held 
sway for thousands of years. A mammoth 
locked in glacier ice has seemed to be an enig- 
ma difficult to solve and in this case we have 
one peculiarly hard to solve as linked to exist- 
ing canses, and all manner of suggestions wise 
or otherwise, have been put forth to aid in the 


longed-for solution. 


As far back as the summer of 1799 a mam- 
moth was found by Dr. Adams frozen in a 
glacier of clear ice, which abutted against the 
beach at the mouth of the Lena River in 
The skeleton of this ani- 
mal, I believe, is mounted in the museum of 
It was so well preserved in 


Northern Siberia. 


St. Petersburg. 
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Such things as these necessarily led to the 
conclusion that the animals thus involved were 
overtaken on the spot and immediately en- 
cased in ice. It is said that the brain and 
blood corpuscles in some cases showed no 
sign of decay. The very pupil of the eye 
was undecayed, and the general condition of 
the body showed no disturbance since the ice 
closed in around it. There appears to have 
been a general distribution of the mammoth 
and his compeers over the frozen belt of the 
arctic world. Many of them have been found 
in Alaskan ice, where they have been dug up 
by gold seekers in many parts of that coun- 
try. The Indians and Eskimos use the tallow 
rendered to burn in lamps and candles, and 
there are to-day samples of this rendered 
mammoth tallow in the Smithsonian Musem at 
Washington. 

It seems that Dr. Herz’s mammoth has af- 
forded some very striking features. In addi- 
tion to the undigested food in the stomach, 
which the animal had put there the day he 
perished there was a tuft of grass in the ani- 
mal’s mouth, which the trunk had gathered 
to thrust there just before its death, which 
planly shows that suddenness is the word we 
can use as a correct epitaph of this great 
Arctic graveyard. 

Many theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for these remarkable phenomena of the 
frozen world. With our present knowledge 
we cannot understand how a comparative 
warm region can so suddenly become a frozen 
land, and yet this seems to be testimony of 
the witnesses that crowd in to testify. Some 
have claimed that the earth’s center of grav- 
ity became shifted which tilted its axis and 
sent a wave from other lands to the poles. 
This theory failed tu take root from various 
reasons, chiefly because men could not be made 
to believe that a shifting of the earth’s grav- 
ity could tilt the axis. for it could make no 
difference where the center of gravity be 
placed, the hemispheres on either side of it 
would weigh the same from the very nature of 
the problem. Besides it would seem impos- 
sible for the poles to swing suddenly out 
of position even if they could become tilted. 
And further, if they could suddenly throw 
an ocean about the pole by a change of grav- 
ity and axis tilting, how could that bury the 
mammoth under vast masses of snow, for they 
are to-day locked down in glacier ice and gla- 
cier ice is packed and solidified snow. 


From this moment | shall hate my 
house, my furniture and myself, for spending: 
so little for God, and so much for myself in 


the matrix of ice that Curver, after close re- 
view of the accompanying conditiuns declared 
that the animal was suddenly killed and im- 
mediately buried in a frost grave and that it 
had remained in that condition from the day it 
was overtaken by some catastrophe. Since 
that time many of these animals have been 
found in the Arctic world. Some of them are 
remarkably well preserved. Their flesh kept 
for thousands of years in cold storage, was in 
some cases so fresh that it was untainted as 
though but yesterday slain and sealed away in 
ice. The Lena mammoth afforded food for 
wolves and bears for years as it gradually 
melted from the great ice wall and fell from 
a height of forty feet to the beach. The 
woolly rhinoceros was associated in life with 
the arctic mammoth, and in the stomach of 
one of these, was food undigested and even in 
the mouth was found the remains of food 
partly masticated. 





Another theory that found favor for a while 
was that a change occurred in the direction of 
oceanic currents. A warm current running 
toward the Arctic would temper the climate as 
the Gulf Stream to-day affects the climate of 
the British Isles. A change by which a cold 
current would supplant a warm one, would cer- 
tainly bring about colder and it may be frigid 
conditions; but these currents could not pos- 
sibly change positions suddenly, and even if 
they could do so, they could not pile snows so 
rapidly over the mammoth hordes feeding in 
their pastures, that they could not be allowed 
time to digest their food, nor even to masti- 
cate and swallow it after it was put in the 
mouth, before death occurred. 

Dr. Herz says that his mammoth must have 
been foraging on the brink of a precipice, and 
after taking a tuft of hay into its mouth, sud- 
denly fell and was instantly killed. But here 
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in her home and teach her relatives and 


' friends. But this, in an orthodox Hindu house, 


is well nigh impossible. Persuasions, cares- 


» ses, then coldness, and finally persecution fol- 


lowed. A plot was set on foot by which they 
hoped to spirit her away to a temple in Bunga- 
low and there dedicate. her to the god of the 
temple. When Sooboo heard this she fled at 
night to the missionaries’ bungalow. Here her 
friends and relatives followed to persuade her 
to return; but she had chosen the true God, 
and Jesus, whom He had sent to redeem men. 


_ When persuasion and threats all failed, her 


family made an effigy of Sooboo which they 
carried through the streets, wailing out: ‘Soo- 
boo is dead! Sooboo is dead! As she lis- 
tened to this she found it almost unbearable. 
But finally she took her fingers from her ears, 
realizing that Sooboo, the once proud, ‘twice- 
born’ Brahmin Sooboo, was indeed dead; but 
that she was alive again in Christ who ean do 
all things The effigy was burned on the fun- 
eral pyre and Sooboo’s old mother went forth 
from that house of wealth to beg her way on 
foot to the sacred Ganges, where she scattered 
the ashes of the image of her daughter, hoping 
thus to expiate her sin. Sooboo is now ‘dead’ 
to them in a way that none of our loved dead 
ever become. On the day she was baptized, 
she stepped forward and sang in Tamil: 


‘Jesus, I my cross have taken, 
All to leave and follow thee ; 
Naked, poor, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shall be. 


” 


‘Like all girls of the better classes or 
higher castes in India, Runabai was married 
when but a child. Little did she realize as 
she was toddling about the beautiful rooms of 
her father’s bungalow that her whole life was 
determined for her. The bungalow, as fine 
houses are called in India, wasa.very nice one, 
and lovely plants adorned the verandas and 
compound. All about were signs of comfort 
and luxury. Her parents Joved her, although 
they were very sorry that she was not a boy. 
People in India are always sorry to have little 
girls, and often they will try to hide the fact. 
But our little Runabai was an affectionate child 
and, while in her own home, did nct realize 
that she was not welcome. A few years of 
happiness were soon over; for when she was 
only eleven years of age the parents of her 
boy-husband, whom she had never seen and of 
whom she knew nothing, sent for her. They 
wished to train her up properly for their son. 
This is the usual fate of Hindu girls—to be 
torn from their mothers and given over to the 
care of strangers. Little appreciated in her 
own family, you can imagine the very sad lot 
a child must have among those who care very 
much less for her than her parents do. The 
least fault is severely corrected for fear her 
sins may cause the death of the precious and 
idolized son of the family. When Runabai 
was sent for, her father bought her many rich 
saris or garments and fine jewels and sent her 
away with twelve hand-maidens who were to 
wait upon her in the wealthy home of her hus- 
band. But alas! for some reason the little 
wife failed to please her new relatives. Her 
maids were taken from her almost immediately, 
and she herself was compellled to work much 
too hard for her years. They put away the 
nice silk and muslin saris and most of her pret- 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 


THE LIGHT OF CONSCIENCE. 


Do the right and fear no thought 
That another may express ; 

They your conscience have not taught 
And your lives may never bless, 

Do what conscience says is right, 
Then life’s safest rule is vours ; 

And you follow in the light 

That forevermore endures. 


ty bracelets and other jewelry. Nothing the 
child did seemed to please anyone in the fam- 
ily, and her life grew harder and harder. It 
appeared as though they wished to get rid of 
her and so be able to procure another wife for 
the son. Before a year had gone by her food 
was limited to only one meal a day and that 
only of rice and chillies (red peppers). She 
became very thin and looked like a shadow of 
the bright little girl who came so gaily to this 
home so short a time before. One sad day as 
she was cleaning the house, she saw some 
bread on a table. Her hunger was even 
greater than her fear, and, snatching up a 
piece, she ran off to eat it. Her cruel 
mother-in-law saw her, and picking up a stick, 
ran after the poor girl. She took the bread 
from the trembling fingers and pushed it down 
poor Runabai’s throat with the stick. The 
suffering of the child was terrible. When she 
next visited her own father’s house, she heg- 
ged not to be sent back any more to be so 
cruelly treated. ‘But oh! the disgrace to our 
family!’ the father said. ‘No, go back, dear 
Runabai, we weep for you and our hearts are 
pained over your sad lot. When we sit down 
to our good food, we shed tears as we think 
of our poor starving Runabai. But what can 
we do? If we keep you here our caste will be 
broken and the gods will be displeased. Go 
back, and if you die, it will be honorable.” So 
the little martyr to caste and false religion 
went back and in two months more was dead.”’ 

**His LovE TO ME.”—To an invalid friend, 
who was a trembling, doubting believer, a 
minister once said: ‘‘When I leave you I 
shall go to my own residence if the Lord will; 
and when there the first thing that I expect to 
do is to call for a baby that isin the house. | 
expect to place her on my knee, and look 
down into her sweet eyes, and listen to her 
charming prattle; and, tired as I am; her 
presence will rest me, for 1 love that child 
with an unutterable tenderness. 

**But the fact is she does not love me; 
or to say the most for her, she loves me very 
little. If my heart were breaking under a 
burden of crushing sorrow it would not dis- 
turb her sleep. If my body were racked with 
excruciating pain it would not interrupt her 
play with her toys. If I were dead she would 
be amused in watching my pale face and closed 
eyes. If my friends came to remove the 
corpse to the place of burial she would proba- 
bly clap her hands in glee, and in two or three 
days totally forget her papa. Besides this 
she has never brought me in a penny, but has 
been a constant expense on my hands ever 
since she was born. Yet, although I am not 
rich in this world’s possessions, there is not 
money enough in this world to buy my baby. 
How is it? Does she love me or do I love her? 
Do I withhold my love until I know she loves 
me? Am I waiting for her to do something 
worthy of my love before extending it to 
her?” 

“‘Oh, I see it!’ said the sick man, while the 
tears ran down his cheeks. ‘‘I see it clearly; 
it is not my love to God, but God’s love to me 
I ought to be thinking about; and I do love 
Him now as I never loved Him before” 

From that time his peace was like a river. 
**We love Him becaus He first loved us.”— 
Lights and Shadows. 


Men will differ and may change ; 

And if man you seek to please, 

You may often think it strange, 

That it is no path of ease ; 

For no matter what you do, 

Some will think it is not right, 

So to your own souls be true. 

Then you'll follow God’s own light. 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 

Moorestown, N. J. 





—-_ 


First Interior, ‘Then Exterior. 


True virtue must come to man from within 
first, and then spread to the exterior. It is 
the same with grace for the soul, as with food 
for the body. A man who tried to feed his 
arms and legs by applying to them externally 
the most nourishing substances, would never 
fatten them at all; everything must begin 
from within where all food must first be di- 
gested by the stomach, and then become chyle, 
and blood, and at last actual flesh. It is from 
the deepest interior that nourishment is dis- 
tributed to the exterior. 

Prayer is, as the stomach is, the instrument 
for all digestion. It is love which digests 
everything, which makes everything its own, 
and incorporates with itself all that it re- 
ceives; it is the hidden love of the soul which 
nourishes the entire exterior for the practice 
of virtue. As the stomach makes flesh and 
blood and strength for the arms, the hands, 
the legs, and feet, so the love of God in 
prayer renews the spirit of life in our whole 
conduct. It creates patience, gentleness, hu- 
mility, chastity, temperance, disinterested- 
ness, sincerity, and in genera] as many other 
virtues as are necessary to repair the daily 
exhaustion of our souls. 

If you attempt to apply the virtues to the 
soul from without, you create nothing but an 
external symmetry, which will but constrain 
the soul within, —a superstitious arrangement, 
an accumulation of legal and Judaical dead 
works; it may be a masterpiece outwardly, 
but it has no life. It is a whitened sepulchre: 
the exterior is a magnificent structure of 
marble, on which all the virtues are sculp- 
tured in bas-relief; but within are nothing 
but dead men’s bones and all uncleanness. 
The interior is lifeless; there is nothing but 
a skeleton there; everything there is dry and 
withered up for want of the dew and unction 
of the Holy Spirit. 

It is no use then to try and put love into 
our souls by means of a multitude of exterior 
practices, scrupulously piled one upon another; 
but, on the contrary, it is the interior princi- 
ple of the love of God, cultivated by prayer, 
and nourished by a familiar remembrance of 
the presence of God during the day, which 
will carry food from the centre of the soul to 
all the exterior members, and make us exer- 
cise on every occasion, with ease and simplic- 
ity, every virtue that is suitable for that mo- 
ment.—Francis Fenelon. 














For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Love. 


“*God is love,’ and they that dwell in God 
dwell in love. Our worthy forefathers and 
mothers in the Truth surely had this love, for 
they were willing to suffer for the Truth and 
did suffer, many of them giving up their nat- 
ural lives for Truth’s sake; and they were 
willing to suffer one for another, as some of 
them offered to take the places of some who 
had suffered in foul prisons, thus fulfilling the 
statement of the Dear Master ‘‘Greater love 
hath no man than this, than that a man should 
lay down his life for his friends.” At that 
time hundreds were raised up in the Power 
and Spirit of God to preach his unsearchable 
riches to a dying world, and to testify of the 
goodness of their Heavenly Father. And the 
language then went forth even by the worldly 
people, ‘‘Behold how these people love one an- 
other.’’ But we must admit that the gold has 
become dim, and the fine gold changed. The 
enemy has wrought havoc amongst us. A 
spirit of the world has crept in amongst us 
and caused contention and strife; vea, the car- 
nal mind has listened to the voice of the ene- 
my. Some he has enticed into a love of world- 
ly goods, some into a love of honor, some into 
a love of pleasure, some into a love of them- 
selves, and to some the language could be 
said ‘‘The zeal of thine house has eaten thee 
up.” 

Some have made the outward form too much 
their God, and some have gone again into the 
beggarly elements which Friends were called 
out of. These failures, dear friends, are the 
work of the enemy; and it is in getting off of 
the watch and not being obedient to Him who 
hath called us to be a people. ‘‘Obedience is 
better than sacrifice and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.”” Some have been very zealous 
as to their dress and address, yet the furniture 
in their houses is just the same as of the 
people of the world, and their manner of liv- 
ing the same. Now these are inconsistencies 
that exist amongst us, in which some have 
erred on one hand, others have erred on the 
other hand. And these departures from the 
simplicity of the gospel have all been, as it 
were, stumbling blocks, and this should be 
avoided. The apostle says, ‘‘Let us not judge 
one another any more, but judge this rather, 
that no man put a stumbling block in his broth- 
er’s way.” 

It has also been with us, that one says “‘I am 
of Paul, and another I am of Apollos.’’ Some 
have so much given way to follow man, that 
they have been led away by man, some one way 
and some in another way; which has caused 
many rends in our Society. Does it not show, 
dear ones, that it is dangerous to follow man, 
however he may have been favored? for these, 
too, have the old enemy to contend with. 

Seeing then the enemy has made inroads 
amongst us, let us cease from man whose 
breath is in his nostrils, and who hath power 
only to kill the body. ‘‘But rather fear Him 
who hath power to cast both soul and body 
into hell.” Oh that we might crave to know 
nothing as it were, but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified, having our conversation in heaven 
and heavenly things. Then all these inconsis- 
tencies would disappear, and our beloved So- 
ciety would shine forth in its ancient purity 
and again come forth ‘‘fair as the moon, clear 
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as the sun, and terrible as an army with ban- 
ners.”’ 

In enumerating the inconsistencies amongst 
us, which we all must acknowledge do exist, 
we should not give way to discouragement, for 
the Truth yet remains, and may we not feel 
that there are many living witnesses yet her- 
alding it forth, to a frowning world? Let us 
not conclude with Elijah of old, that all ‘‘the 
prophets have been slain and that I only am 
left.” Did not the Lord show Elijah that He 
had thousands which had not bowed to Baal or 
kissed his image? so I am well assured it is at 
the present day,—many are casting out devils 
in the Master’s name. Let us not forbid it, 
because they follow not us; did not the dear 
Master tell his disciples that ‘‘they that are 
not against us are forus? Forbid them not.”’ 
One of the apostles says, ‘‘Brethren, try the 
spirits whether they be of God;” and that 
“every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is a spirit of Anti- 
christ; and every spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus came in the flesh is of God.” And an- 
other apostle says, ‘‘Who art thou that judg- 
est another man’s servant? To his own mas- 
ter he standeth or falleth.’’ And does not 
the apostle say, ‘‘One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren?’’ Our dear 
Saviour was found fault with because He ate 
with publicans and sinners. But He came to 
call sinners (not the righteous) to repentance. 
Cannot we, dear friends, believe that his love 
is yet to the sinner and that his power is above 
every other power, and that there will be no 
end to his kingdom? and while the enemy has 
sown many tares in the wheat, yet the humble 
children of God can rejoice that when the har- 
vest is come they may be gathered into the 
heavenly garner. But we must be as clay in 
his hands. We must love Him with all our 
mind, might, and strength, and our neighbors 
as ourselves and keep away and apart from the 
world. For we are told that ‘‘Pure and un- 
defiled religion is to visit the widow and fath- 
erless in their affliction, and keep ourselves 
unspotted from the world.’’ ‘‘If ye love the 
world the love of the Father is not in you.” 
The Scripture declaration is, ‘‘It hath been 
showed thee, Oh man what is good,—to deal 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy 
God.’’ To Him we must bow, to Him we must 
confess either in mercy or in judgment. If 
we love Him He will love us, and manifest 
Himself so that we shall not be deceived. Our 
dear Saviour said, ‘‘If ye love me keep my 
commandments.” And his commandments are 
not grievous. They that love Him are led to 
speak to each other. ‘‘They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another and a book of 
remembrance was kept for them that feared 
the Lord and that thought upon his name, and 
these shall be mine, saith the Lord.” Oh 
that we may not be deceived. God is not 


mocked. 
Montour, Iowa, Fifth Month 11, 1902. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 
WHEN drawing towards the close of life 
[Elizabeth Evans] gave expression to her feel- 
ings in the following impressive language:— 
“*T have not a wish to be elevated one step 


above the condition of a true and sincere beg- | morning a new man. 


gar at the footstool of mercy and the throne 
of grace; for I believe it is the only safe place, 
for the immortal soul that is still clogged with 





| demon. 





Sixth Mo. 2st, 1902 


temptations and buffetings of an unwearied ad- 
versary. How good and how sustaining it is 
to remember that we have an High Priest, Je- 
sus Christ, the eternal Son and sent of the Fa- 
ther, who is touched with a feeling of our in- 
firmities, who was tempted in all points like 
unto us, yet without sin, who is able and will- 
ing to succor all them that are tempted; and 
He is an advocate with the Father.”— Piety 
Promoted, Vol. 5, page 336. , 


Distillery-Struck Jacob. 


Somewhere about 1785 or 1790 Jacob was 
born in a Massachusetts country town; and 
there he lived and passed through the remark- 
able experience that I am about to write, and 
there he died. There are living even yet a 
few people who remember him. 

He belonged to a respectable family and in- 
herited considerable property, marrying early 
a worthy young woman who had also muney in 
her own right. They began life in their own 
pleasant home living comfortably and happi- 
ly. They were both industrious, he being by 
trade a bricklayer, and his services much in 
demand. 

Somewhere about 1810 or 1812 he was en- 
gaged to make some repairs or to put in new 
chimneys in a distillery in the neighborhood, 
and went with reluctance as he was an ab- 
stainer and doubted the advisability of so 
much liquor making or drinking as was then 
the custom. 

While there he was urged into tasting of 
the liquor, was overcome by its influence, and 
from that time on for years was never sober. 
He lived an idle, wandering life, going from 
one distillery to another, and from one tavern 
to another, for in those days before there were 
railroads, accommodations for man and beast 
could be found in every hamlet and cross roads 
all about the country side, and at all these lit- 
tle public houses liquor was sold, and wher- 
ever it was sold, ‘‘Distillery-struck Jacob,”’ 
as he came to be called, was a familiar visitor. 

The change in him was complete. He 
squandered his money, and spent his time in 
drinking, smoking and swearing, choosing for 
his associates the lowest and most vulgar 
within the radius of a dozen miles or more. 
He nearly lost his mind, his limbs were par- 
tially paralyzed, and no one would have been 
surprised at any time to hear that his ruined, 
useless life had come to an end in some hovel 
or by the wayside. 

His wife never ceased to pray for him, and 
he seemed to realize the fact, although he 
would not listen to a word of expostulation 
from her or from any one. In his worst 
moods he treated her with some considera- 
tion and was proud of her, often speaking of 
her as a good, pious woman, and of their one 
daughter and two sons as smart children. 

One sultry night in midsummer 1824, he 
came home from one of his drunken tramps 
and went to bed and to sleep, which was al- 
ways a mercy, as often he raved like an in- 
sane man for the whole night, not articulating 
words, but barking or howling like a dog or a 
On this oecasion he .arose in the 
He bathed, combed his 
hair and beard, and willingly dressed himself 
in clean clothing. To the surprise of the fam- 
ily he sat down to the breakfast table with 


7 shackles of mortality, and beset with the 
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them, and after the meal was over instead of | In operating this plow to the best advantage 
_ lighting his pipe he found the Bible that he 
' had not opened for years and sat down under 


a tree in the yard and read it all the morning, 


-and the day passed without his seeking his 


low companions or trying to obtain liquor or 
tobacco. 

He made no reference to the change that 
had come over him, but for several months 
spent most of his time in reading the Bible 
and in meditation. His regular habits began 
to affect him physically so that he was indeed 
a new man bodily, mentally and spiritually. 
After a half year or more he began to talk 
quietly upon religious topics, and with his 
pocket Bible made his old rounds telling his 
old companions and every one whom he knew 
of a Saviour’s love. 

No one had confidence in him, his old com- 
panions jeered at him, his friends called him 
luny, Christians refused to accept him to their 
membership, but he was not discouraged. ‘‘It 
is not strange,” he would say. ‘‘They do not 
realize that I am saved by the love of Christ. 
He did not complain of unkind treatment, and I 
will not do so. I know Him; I love Him; I 
will follow Him for I have seen Him.” 

Then, very humbly, he told how on that 
summer’s night the Saviour had appeared to 
him, pure, lovely and loving. He did not 
speak, but the poor sinner saw himself as he 
was, and the sight of the Saviour’s face as- 
sured him that there was hope. Having seen 
his face he desired nothing else. The love of 
Jesus filled his life from that moment to the 
day of his death, thirty-five years later. As 
time passed many trials and sorrows came to 
him, but they did not affect his faith. He 
read his Bible almost constantly, wearing out 
several copies. At length he became blind, 
and then he had the solace of recalling the 
words of life he had read over and over. He 
outlived all his family, he became poor but 
never despondent, sorrowful or complaining. 
People came from a distance tu see the old 
man and to hear his wonderful story, and his 
great faith strengthened the faith of many so 
that they were also helped to see Jesus.— 
Christian Safeguard. 


Science and Industry. 


A propuct of the heretofore unproductive 
deserts uf Utah is a kind of watermelon, which 
is picked in Tenth Month. The melon ripens 
after it is picked, and reaches maturity near 
winter. The seeds were imported from Khiva, 
Russia. 





FARMING WITH MACHINERY.—In no locality 
has modern steam farming machinery been ap- 
plied with such effectiveness as upon the grain 
ranches in Southern California. On one ranch 
the engine used to draw the machinery is of 
fifty horse power, and has drive wheels eight 
feet high. It consumes twelve barrels of oil 
every day, and in its operation requires the 
services of seven men. In plowing, fifty-five 
furrows are turned over at one time, covering a 
breadth of forty feet. Eight horses are need- 
ed to keep the machine supplied with water 
and fuel. The best record so far made in 
plowing is seventy-five acres in four hours and 
forty-five minutes. The field was five miles 
round, giving the great engine a straightaway 
course, with few turns, in making the record. 


a water station is maintained at one corner of 
the field, from which the engine is suppiled as 
needed. The average capacity of the machine 
is the plowing of one hundred and ten acres 
per day. 

The use of this machine is not an experi- 
ment. Last year six thousand acres were 
harvested by it. On a ranch of one thousand 
acres it is an economic investment, but a 
smaller acreage would not warrant the outlay. 
Last season a combined harvester was drawn 
by the engine, and averaged over one thousand 
acres of wheat in a day, cutting, thrashing 
and sacking the crop. One of these great field 
engines is at work this season near Covina, 
displacing seventy mules. 





THE CLoTtHES Motu.—If you will examine 
their mandible under a microscope you will see 
they are scaly plates, very much like scissors, 
ending in a point, and with these they cut and 
tear the wool till they have it to the right size, 
and then they join it to their little cloak. At 
first this is only done at one end, but as they 
grow, both endsare treated. The writer then 
gives some observations of the naturalist Rea- 
mur, who made a study of these little insects. 
While he was watching one of them he was 
surprised to see the head come out at the 
wrong end of the sheath, and the idea sug- 
ested itself to him, can they have two heads? 
He continued his watch, and saw it putting its 
head out first at one end and then at the 
other with such rapidity that he determined 
to see what happened, so he cut a piece of the 
sheath away, leaving only about one-third of 
the body covered. The little insect set to work 
at once to repair its cloak, and did so much 
work in the next twenty-four hours that it 
had repaired it most effectually; but during 
that time Keamur saw it turn its head from one 
end to the other, doubling itself back’ with 
wonderful dexterity. As the insect grows, the 
cloak becomes too narrow for it, and then it 
starts letting it out. The silkworm and other 
caterpillars change their skins when they get 
too tight for them, but not so the clothes 
moth. It apparently has the true tailor in- 
stinct, for it proceeds to let it out. First, it 
slits open its sheath, then it inserts a new 
piece, and this it does in no less than four 
places, two on each side, thus distributing the 
room all round, at the same time avoiding all 
unnecessary exposure to its body. When it 
begins to cut the slit it starts at the middle 
and works to each end and the cut is as clean 
as the best scissors could make it.— London 
Telegraph. 





THE TIMBER UsED.—In the United States 
four million feet of pine lumber is used every 
year for matches, or the equivalent of the pro- 
duct of four hundred acres of good virgin for- 
est. About six hundred and twenty million 
cross ties are now laid on American railroads, 
and ninety million new ties are required annu- 
ally for renewals. The amount of timber used 
every year for ties alone is equivalent to three 
billion feet of lumber. There are now stand- 
ing nearly seven million five hundred thousand 
telegraph poles. The average life of a tele- 
graph pole is about ten years, so that nearly 
seven hundred and fifty thousand new poles 
are required every year for renewals. 


These 


figures do not include telephone poles and the 
poles required on new railway lines. The an- 
nual consumption of timber for ties and poles 
is equivalent to the amount of timber grown on 
one hundred thousand acres of good virgin 
forest. For making shoe pegs the amount of 
wood used in a single year is equa! to the pro- 
duct of fully thirty-five hundred acres of good 
second growth hardwood land. Lasts and 
boot trees require at least five hundred thou- 
sand cords more. Most newspaper and pack- 
ing paper is made from wood. Although this 
indusury has been developed only within the 
last forty years, yet the amount of wood con- 
sumed for paper during that time has been 
enormous. ‘The total annual consumption of 
wood for paper pulp is equivalent to over 
eight hundred million board feet of timber, 
for which it would be necessary, were the 
trees all growing together, to cut some eighty 
thousand acres of prime woods. And so it 
would be possible to go through the list and 
give figures which in every case are astonish- 
ing. Weare now using for the lumber and 
paper trade about forty billion feet of lumber 
a year, which is equivalent to the product of 
about four million acres of good virgin for- 
est—an area equal to Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut combined-—and yet this does not in- 
clude the wood used for fuel, which is four 
and one-half times more.— Yale Review. 

FRANCE’S DEPOPULATION.—In French fami- 
lies there are more bereavements than joyous 
births. France has lost twenty-six thousand 
lives. Not that the marriages have dimin- 
ished, for they reached a total during 1900 
exceeding that of any of the ten years pre- 
ceding, viz.: three hundred thousand. Di- 
vorces also augmented, the figures being seven 
thousand. This means that of two hundred 
unions five have been dissolved by the fault or 
consent of the contracting parties. In 
France, at any rate, divorce seems to be an 
active factor of her depopulation. The in- 
crease in the number of persons inhabiting 
Paris does not arise from the prolific condi- 
tions of Parisian families, for the century 
ended with an excess of thirteen hundred 
deaths. In the Rhone department things are 
still worse, the excess of deaths being thirty- 
two hundred in a population four times less 
than that of the Seine. The same remark ap- 
plies to the Bouches-du-Rhone, where the ex- 
cess of deaths is fourteen hundred in a pop- 
ulation six times less than that of the Seine. 
Normandy is visibly becoming less populous. 
The four departments of that province lost 
seventy-five hundred inhabitants in 1900. The 
precept ‘‘increase and multiply” is not fol- 
lowed by the French race, which, however, as 
in Canada, remains prolific outside the mother 
country. For centuries France was prepon- 
derant in the world because her population 
was the most dense. Now she is lusing ground, 
not only with other nations, but with her past 
self.— London News. 

‘*Nopopy’s CHILD.”—A lady visiting an 
asylum for Friendless Orphan Children lately 
watched the little ones go through their daily 
drill, superintended by the matron, a firm hon- 
est woman, to whom her duty had evidently 
become a mechanical task. One little toddler 
hurt her foot, and the visitor, who had children 





